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A FEW WORDS ON PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING, 

By Caroline Reinagle. 
ACCENT. 

The rule of accenting the first note of a bar in 
triple time, and the first and third crotchet in 
common time, scarcely holds good for any but 
the player of military and dance music. Undoubt- 
edly those notes do frequently demand emphasis, 
but for other and. stronger reasons than their mere 
situation in the bar. 

Composers tacitly admit this truth, when they 
consider it necessary to place sf, or a yet slighter 
indication, against such notes. 

Still, it is convenient to speak of the accented 
and unaccented parts of a bar, and as such they 
must he felt. 

In triple time, or in groups of three in common 
time, too much stress on the first note, and too 
little regard for the third, may convert such a 
passage as the following — 



But if the six notes were accompanied by a 
triplet, the accent must of course be thus : — 



AHA 



g^-l£ fe£EpE 



When the six notes are accounted for in the 
time, no difficulty can possibly arise : — 

" "lifSoriHllfea 



The longer the note, the stronger will its accent 
usually be. Thus, if a bar contain one minim 
and two crotchets, the minim, whether at the 
beginning, in the middle, or at the end of Ihe bar, 
will receive greater emphasis than either of the 
crotchets. 

All syncopated notes require accent. 

When two similar notes occur in succession, — 
the second accented, the first not — more than the 
usual stress should be laid on the strong note, and 
the first will be lightly passed over, the finger 
being lifted freely from the key : — 



^i?^^^l 
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From Beethoven's Sonata, No. 3, Op. 10. 
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From the first book of Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte. 

into— 
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Again, in playing a long and rapid passage, the 
first note of each group (of four, six, or eight,) 
rarely, in a Solo, requires emphasis. If the 
number contained in each group be, as it were, 
counted off mentally as they are played, the 
passage will be rendered sufficiently clear to a 
listener. 

When six notes in a group are to be played in 
the time of four of the same value, the accent 
(whether it be felt or expressed) may at first sight 
appear doubtful. It will be determined by ascer- 
taining whether two or three notes of the group 
of six are equivalent to one of the next value. 
The correct accent, found by this rule, is marked 
in the following phrase : — 




If this group of six semiquavers were preceded 
or followed by a triplet of quavers, the accent 
would be unchanged : — 




From Beethcvei.'s Sonata, Op. 7. 
PHRASING. 

The term " phrasing," though the best that can 
be employed, is not unlikely to lead to miscon- 
ception. Dropping the voice at the close of each 
sentence would hardly be good taste in speaking 
or reading, while many musical phrases require 
to be very delicately rounded off. The principal 
phrases of a piece of music will be perceived by 
the intelligent player. If they are hidden from 
the less intelligent, so, unfortunately, they must 
remain ; no universal rule, at least, can be given 
for comprehending the numerous forms of rhythm 
which music presents. But the smaller divisions 
of the phrase (and sometimes the whole phrase) 
are indicated — if legato, by slurs; attention to 
which, and to the emphasis directed by the 
composer, is within the power of all. If a slur is 
placed over two notes, the first must be pressed 
by the finger until the second note is played ; and 
that second note is understood, from the fact of 
the slur there ending, to have somewhat less than 
its full value. A quaver thus written will be 
shorter than a quaver differently marked. The 
touch wanted on this last note is difficult to 
describe, but may perhaps be made a little clearer 
by a comparison (if it be allowed) to the e mute 
at the end of a word, in French poetry. 

If more than two notes are connected by the 
slur, the first and the last have the touch of which 
a description has been attempted, and the inter- 
mediate notes are to be played with the utmost 
smoothness. It is most essential to keep the 
finger pressed on the last note but one, until the 
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last is struck. The word "struck," however, 
though fairly belonging to the Pianoforte, is the 
least appropriate that could be used for the 
almost imperceptible gliding which is the desi- 
deratum in smooth phrasing. 

Sometimes a composer indicates a sforzando 
to be given to a note comprised within the slur. 
This can be done without affecting the touch 
given to the first and last notes of the phrase, and 
all must still be played with smoothness. 

The pressure on the first note, where the slur 
connects but two, must be stronger than where 
there are many more. 

Groups of two slurred notes, of which the 
second coincides with the accented part of the 
bar, are by some found difficult of execution. 
The difficulty, perhaps, arises from the word 
" short" being used, in reference to the two notes 
in each group, in two different senses. In the 
following example, A, C, and EJl, are short, in- 
asmuch as the finger rests but a short time on 
them ; but the preceding notes, G, Bfc>, and D, 
are really short as to time. These are but demi- 
semiquavers, while A, C, and Eft, are dotted 
semiquavers. It would have been more correct 
to write a rest ( «j ) than a dot : — 



the left hand, and G with the right hand, are the 
only notes requiring a gentle accent. G should 
have the most expression : — 
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From Beethoven's Sonata for Pianoforte and Violoncello, No. 2, Op. 5. 
A MELODY ACCOMPANIED. 

In playing with one hand a melody and ac- 
companiment (or occasional notes of the accom- 
paniment), the melody will demand an expressive 
touch, and the accompaniment must be subdued. 
In the following example, the first and last G;|. 
played by the right hand, must be in keeping 
with the other semiquavers ; but the second Gj, 
belonging to the melody, requires a full touch, 
though no emphasis : — 




From the third book of Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte. 

Still, anxiety that the melody should be promi- 
nent must not lead to emphasising every note. 
It will be well to play the melody through without 
the accompaniment, smoothly, and with no more 
than the proper accent. The accompaniment 
can then be added, and the phrasing adopted 
Carefully preserved. 

When a melody is begun by one hand and 
continued by the other, the change should not be 
betrayed by an altered touch, or different degree 
of power. In the following example, Bb with 




From the third book of Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte. 

When the melody is lower than the accom- 
paniment, it requires rather more than the usual 
tone ; unless, indeed, it be written as above, for 
those powerful bass notes which are sure to tell. 

SMOOTHNESS. 

Many who succeed in playing single notes 
smoothly enough, find difficulty in giving to 
every note its full value when two parts are to be 
played by the same hand : — 

4 * 




r n_^ | r -0- 
+ + 'i 2 

From the 24th Prelude, in Bach's Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues. 

The chief expedients resorted to in such cases, 
are changing and passing the finger. An example 
of the latter may be seen in the last bar but one. 

CHANGING THE FINGER. 

Changing the finger on a key is practised 
wherever it would be otherwise impossible to 
proceed smoothly to the next. Few passages 
present greater difficulty in regard to smoothness 
than the following : — 
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From Beethoven's Sonata, No. 1, Op. 14. 

Any finger (as the third in the last bar) cart 
slide with perfect smoothness from a black key 
to the nearest white. 

In a succession of octaves marked legato, the 
change will be made on the lower note, if the 
next octave be lower ; on the upper note, if the 
next octave be higher. The finger which is to 
replace the third or fourth, and thumb, will be 
determined by the distance of the interval 
between the upper note of one octave, and the 
lower note of the other. When the octaves move 
alphabetically, the alternate use of the third and 
fourth finger will be sometimes preferable : — 
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The following passage can be fingered very 
regularly : — 




From Beethoven's Sonata, No. 1, Op. 27. 

In chords' of four or five notes, the most ad- 
vantageous change of finger would be made on 
the upper note ; but as every one of the four or 
five notes is entitled to its full duration, it is not 
always desirable to make this change. A good 
player can proceed to the next chord very rapidly 
and smoothly, even though all the same fingers 
have again to be employed. 

A change should never be made on a key 
without good reason ; it may, indeed, occasion 
a positive error. In the following example, the 
second finger, after striking C, which is staccato 
and concludes the phrase, will play Ab without 
change : — 

L m+dfrm. -Sri. 2 I 



From Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 26. 

In the next example, to change from the 
second to the third or fourth finger, would 
utterly destroy the phrasing : — 




1 2 
From Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 13. 

PASSING THE FINGER. 

While the third or fourth finger holds down a 
white key, the second or third may pass over it 
to the nearest black key ; and while the second 
or third holds down a black key, the third or 
fourth may pass under to a white : this is an 
exception to the old rule that the fingers must 
not cross each other. 



2 3 2 3 
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From Chopin's Studies, Book 1, Op 10. 
EQUALITY OF FINGER. 

Formerly the student was told to cultivate 
equality in the fingers and thumb. Of late it 
has been asserted that to each finger belongs a 
particular expression, which it should retain; 



and the thumb has been made use of in a man- 
ner which shows that its greater power is acknow- 
ledged. The safest plan may perhaps be to aim 
at equalising the fingers. The peculiar character 
of each (if it exist) will hardly be thereby en- 
tirely lost ; and a soft tone may unfortunately 
always be produced by the third, and even the 
fourth finger. 

STUDY OF FIRST AND SECOND SUBJECTS. 

The nature and structure of the first and second 
subjects of a Sonata should be clearly under- 
stood, and a careful watc h kept for their recur- 
rence, when they should, unless the contrary be 
directed, have the same degree of force and the 
same emphasis as at their first introduction. This 
remark would indeed apply to every phrase that 
the composer may employ ; but the two named 
are the most important, and the most easily dis- 
tinguished. 

The first time that the second subject appears, 
it is, if the movement be in a major key, usually 
in the dominant (the fifth above), though some- 
times in the third above or below the original 
key; if the movement be in a minor key, it is 
either in the dominant minor, or in the relative 
major. 

MANNER OF BETURNING TO SUBJECT. 

In returning to the principal subject, some 
persons invariably slacken the time, and play 
pianissimo. No rule can be given regarding the 
ritardando, which may or may not be in good 
taste, and in keeping with the composition ; but 
the degree of force will depend on the character 
of the subject. In returning to a bold subject, 
a crescendo will be required ; to a tranquil sub- 
ject, a diminuendo. 

REPETITION OF A PHRASE. 

When the same phrase is repeated, the tone 
should usually be varied. If the expression is 
earnest, the tone must be increased. If the 
phrase is of a light and unimpressive character, 
it may, the second time, be played more softly. 

RITARDANDO AND ACCELERANDO. 

Ritardando does not mean lento, neither does 
accelerando mean fresto. These terms indi- 
cate a gradual slackening, or quickening of the 
time, from the note against which they are 
placed, until a tempo restores the original time. 
The slackening, unless marked molto ritenuto, 
should not be too great at first ; for, if continued 
in proportion, the effect becomes wearisome. 
Kach note, too, though retarded, or accelerated, 
should have nearly its proportional value, as 
compared with the notes on each side of it. 
Crotchets, quavers, semiquavers, &c, must not 
be played alike, even in a mere cadenza. 

CRESCENDO AND DIMINUENDO. 

The preceding remarks, with a few verbal 
alterations, apply equally to the terms crescendo 
and diminuendo, which do not imply f and p, 
but a gradual increase or diminution of tone. 
This may be the place, also, to observe that sf 
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or ==- in a passage marked forte, calls for a 
stronger emphasis than the same sign in a pas- 
sage marked -piano. 

CRESCENDO IN ASCENDING. 

It is universally admitted that an ascending 
passage of a brilliant character should, generally, 
be played crescendo, and a descending passage, 
diminuendo. This rule may be further carried 
out to a phrase of the most limited extent. The 
higher note of even two should have somewhat 
more tone than the lower. 

There are exceptions, but they are fewer than 
might at first be believed. 

The reason for the rule may be easily per- 
ceived, for it is scarcely possible to sing simply 
four notes of an ascending scale without acknow- 
ledging that " avec exaltation" would be the 
correct description of the feeling involuntarily 
expressed ; and the opposite feeling belongs as 
naturally to a descending phrase. 

TOUCH IN LEGATO PLAYING. 

In legato passages, one note is held down 
until the next is played ; but when the finger 
may leave the key, it can scarcely be raised too 
high, provided the finger alone moves, and not 
the hand. 

TOUCH IN STACCATO PLAYING. 

In staccato playing, the hand must be raised 
from the wrist ; and it may be truly said, that, 
as far as regards mere mechanism, elasticity 
of wrist and finger is the most important of 
acquisitions. 

A note marked staccato will be shortened in 
proportion to its value, and to the tempo of the 
movement. A staccato minim will be less short 
than a staccato crotchet ; and a staccato minim, 
in an adagio, will be less short than one simi- 
larly marked in & presto. 

Notes with points are to be played more stac- 
cato than those with dots. Notes with dots and 
a slur are not very short ; the sign is negative 
rather — intimating that the notes so marked are 
not to be played smoothly. 

TEMPO EUBATO. 

Tempo ruhato implies robbing one bar, or 
part of a bar, for the sake of enriching another 
which is considered of greater importance. The 
notes hurried over are often mere accompani- 
m< nt. In the following passage, the bass may 
be played somewhat sooner than it is strictly 
wanted, and the time thus gaiued will be be- 
stowed on the melody, particularly on the smooth 
A. The little phrase may perhaps have the most 
pressure in the second bar ; in the first it will be 
played simply ; in the last it may be played smor- 
zando, which expresses a great deal more than 
other similar terms. Smorzando is not merely 
slackening, nor diminishing — it may be neither — 
but it seems to show that the feeling has attained 
its greatest height, and is indeed too intense to 
vent itself with force : — 




From Beethoven's Sonata, No. 2, Op. 2. 

In the following bar, the time is not stolen 
from the accompaniment ; but the fouith group 
of notes, and, to a less degree, the third, seize, 
in right of their evidently stronger expression, 
on a short portion of time not justly belonging to 
them, of which the remainder must be robbed : — 



^^^^^S 




From Beethoven's Sonata, No. 3, Op. 10. 
( To ba continued.) 



MR. JOSEPH WALKER. 

A fund is now being raised for the benefit of Mr. 
Joseph Walker, who was Conductor of the Cecilian 
Society for 20 years, Precentor at various Chapels, 
engaged (under Mr. Bates) in preparing the Charity 
Children for the Anniversary Meetings at St. Paul's, 
and for 25 years a leading Member of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society's Chorus. Mr. Walker is now 
paralysed, and subject to epileptic fits, and is bed- 
ridden and helpless. The slender emoluments of a 
professional life having only barely sufficed to provide 
a decent maintenance during health, he is now without 
any means of support. Having been pronounced 
incurable, he is under immediate notice to leave King's 
College Hospital, so that his removal to some Institu- 
tion for Incurables has become a matter of the most 
pressing emergency. A Committee has been formed 
for promoting this object, but as not less than £200 
will probably be required, they are under the necessity 
of making a public appeal for help. We may state that 
subscriptions will be thankfully received at the Office 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 6, Exeter Hall, by 
any Member of the Committee, or by Mr. E. H. 
Mannering, Secretary to the Fund, No. ], Moorgate 
Street. 



a&rtef Chronicle of the last ittontfu 



Abingdon. — On the 11th ult., a concert was given in 
the Town-hall, by the Mechanic^' Institute Music Class, 
assisted by Miss Parkinson, and Messrs. Glanville, Shep- 
herd, and Tayler, of the Musical Association. Various 
snlos. glees, and choruses were sung in a creditable style. 
Mr. Kemp presided at the piano. The performers num- 
bered about fifty. The Rev. S. Edgar acted as conductor. 

Aylesbury. — On Tuesdav, March 25th, Mr. John 
Rose delivered his popular Lecture on Music — its pro- 
perties, its primogeniture and progress, and the purposes 
to which it ought to be applied,— in the Lecture-hall, 
Castle-street. The lecture was interspersed with anthems, 
&c, from Pleyel, Bradbury, Mason, and others; which 
were performed by the members of the Aylesbury Ele- 
mentary Singing Class, lately established by the lecturer. 
The net proceeds were appropriated to the benefit of 
the Mew Bucks Infirmary. 



